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gives a discussion of what the legislation has been for special classes 
such as defectives, soldiers' orphans, normal children, vagrants, etc. 
Part IV. consists of two brief chapters of summary and suggestions. 
Two of the most important of these suggestions are to group several 
of the counties into one " poor district " and to secure more competent 
township overseers. Undoubtedly this work will have an important 
effect leading to improvement in the legislation for and the adminis- 
tration of poor relief in Iowa. It is a matter for regret that a careful 
study of the administrative shortcomings of the system could not have 
been included; this, however, was not the aim or plan of Dr. Gillin, and 
indeed it could not have been included in the present study without 
making the volume too bulky. 

The sections in both books devoted to " Notes and References " 
(50 pp. in Briggs and 40 pp. in Gillin) testify to the care and thorough- 
ness of the work, and afford to students good bases for further study. 
The analytical index in each book is well made and ample. 

Paul F. Peck. 

Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart., his Life and Times: a Political 

History of Canada from 18 14 until 1873. By John Boyd. 

(Toronto and New York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. 

Pp. xxi, 439.) 

Sir George Etienne Cartier had a striking career. He was a 
Radical who followed the rebel Papineau in 1837. Later he became the 
Conservative or Bleu leader of the French Canadians. In 1858 he 
became prime minister. He was one of those who brought about the 
federal union completed in 1867 and he died in 1873, a leading member 
of the Conservative cabinet of Sir John Macdonald. This book is pub- 
lished to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of Cartier's birth in 
1814. Sir George fitienne Cartier was one of the four French Cana- 
dians who have attained to a national reputation. There is a dual 
political life in Canada. Leaders of French blood are sharply, quite 
too sharply, marked off from those of British origin. Men of Irish, 
Scottish, and English birth soon find themselves merged in a common 
nationality. The French alone remain distinct, mingling little with the 
other races and preserving, apparently with growing intensity, their 
cult of nationality — " notre langue, nos institutions, nos lois ". For 
them the chief interest of this book will be the emphasis which it lays 
on Cartier's spirit of nationalism and the admiring tribute paid to it by 
the English-speaking author. Cartier thought himself a poet, which he 
was not, and wrote a mediocre national song still often heard. He 
loved French literature ; he was a zealous Catholic ; he was most really 
at home among the plain country people. All this we have in this book 
and it constitutes an admirable revelation of the spirit of French Can- 
ada. But the book is more than this. It is a study in good clear Eng- 
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lish of the origin and the working of a federal system of government. 
The author has used Cartier's own papers; he has studied debates and 
newspapers and has, besides, read the best secondary authorities. 

When Canada has twenty or thirty millions of people instead of 
eight or nine the world will come to understand the importance of the 
experiment in federal government which the Dominion represents. 
For Canada has a federal system, monarchical in spirit, but divorced 
from Old World conceptions of rank and authority. It is a pure 
democracy, indeed, with not even the restraints upon the popular will 
imposed by a powerful second chamber such as that of the United 
States. Quite possibly the monarchical traditions would have led to a 
complete legislative union among all the Canadian provinces but for 
the dualism caused by the separate identity of the French Canadians in 
the province of Quebec. Sir John Macdonald, the first federal prime 
minister of Canada, was no friend of federalism. He desired for Can- 
ada centralized authority in a single Parliament, a strong government 
on the model of that of the United Kingdom. Cartier was the leader 
of the French Canadians. He favored union, but he would have only 
federal and not legislative union. Macdonald gained one chief point. 
The fatal error of the federalism of the United States was, as he 
thought, " in making each state a distinct sovereignty, in giving to 
each a distinct sovereign power. . . . The true principle of confedera- 
tion lies in giving to the general government all the principles and 
powers of sovereignty, and in the principle that the subordinate or in- 
dividual states should have no powers but those expressly bestowed 
upon them." From the urgency of Macdonald on this point has come 
the relative weakness of the province in Canada, compared with the 
state in the United States. 

Cartier supported another aspect of federalism, unknown in the 
United States. French Canada, like Louisiana long ago, had a Church 
so backed by the State as to be in effect a state establishment. Under 
the federalism of the United States anything like a state establishment 
of religion in Louisiana was bound to disappear. In the province of 
Quebec, however, the Church retains the legal privileges of the days of 
Louis XIV.; it levies the tithe, it controls the education of Catholic 
children, and so on. The opponents in French Canada of federalism 
before 1867 said that it would destroy the characteristic features of 
French-Canadian life. Cartier said that it need not do so. By amazing 
skill he induced the church authorities to accept his view and he led 
French Canada into a federal union in which the English-speaking and 
Protestant element was certain to become ever more dominant. Yet 
he saved the Catholic system in the province of Quebec and the peculiar 
racial position of the French Canadians, a great political feat. 

All this constitutes the chief interest of this book. It covers other 
things, however, and two above all. Cartier was among the pioneers 
in encouraging the building of railways in Canada. He was one of 
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the chief authors of the great Grand Trunk Railway system which is 
to-day transcontinental in character. Napoleonic for those days in his 
conceptions of railway enterprise, he was a direct imitator of Napoleon 
in another sphere. After the British conquest Canada retained the old 
French civil law, the Coutume de Paris. It was a system puzzling to 
lawyers even and offering much encouragement to the litigious. Na- 
poleon had finally reformed the similar system in France by his famous 
Code and Cartier did the same in Canada. On the lines of the Code 
Napoleon he codified the old French law and created the present legal 
system of the province of Quebec. It is wholly different from that in 
any other Canadian province, and is no unimportant factor in the 
strength of French-Canadian nationalism. 

Mr. Boyd makes some slips. How could Pierre Cartier, an alleged 
brother of Jacques Cartier, flourish in the seventeenth century (p. 3) ? 
He speaks repeatedly of the feudal dues, cens et rentes, as cens et 
ventes. He exaggerates the meaning of the victory of Colonel de Sala- 
berry at Chateauguay (p. 28). The book becomes more accurate to- 
wards the end and is a decidedly creditable production. Its details 
will interest only Canadians but the problems of government which it 
discusses have a much wider significance. 

George M. Wrong. 

The Spanish Dependencies in South America: an Introduction to 
the History of their Civilisation. By Bernard Moses, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor in the University of California. In two 
volumes. (New York and London : Harper and Brothers. 
1914. Pp. xxvi, 394; ix, 444.) 

To anyone interested in the history of America under Spanish rule, 
and unacquainted with the vernacular literature on the subject, these 
volumes are very serviceable. Based on an elaborate knowledge of 
the best printed material, they offer an abundance of data descriptive of 
a variety of institutions and episodes: some of the former applicable 
to the whole of Spanish America throughout the colonial regime, most 
of the latter referring to a particular locality in South America alone. 
The period primarily singled out for treatment is that between 1550 
and 1730. Given the scarcity of books in English, or indeed in any 
language, which yield a broad survey of these hundred and eighty years, 
the work is no less welcome to the special student than it is to the 
general reader. 

There are certain characteristics of the treatise, however, to which 
the student in question may be justified in calling attention. Some of 
them fall under the caption of error or misstatement that can be cor- 
rected in a subsequent edition. Others, and by far the greater number, 
belong to the realm simply of difference of viewpoint regarding method 
and content. They involve suggestions for consideration by the author 
rather than direct criticism of the work itself. 



